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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 
The Problem 

Increasingly consideration is being given to affective 
behavior in conceptualizing the teaching-learning process. Recog- 
nition is growing that emphasis is needed on affective reactions 
as well as subject matter in improving instruction, ^ Despite this 
recognition , present attempts to individualize instruction through 
programed or computei’-assisted instruction, give only peripheral 
attention to the affective domain. Limited consideration of 
affect exists, even though research from programed instruction 
shows that individualized content-oriented instruction alone does 

not provide individuals with sufficient motivation for mastery of 

3 

many subject areas. Indeed, research indicates that motivation 
increases, and learning outcomes improve, when the social-emotional 



^George G, Stern, "Measuring Noncognitive Variables in 
Research on Teaching," in Handbook of Research on Teac hing , ed, by 
N. L, Gage (Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1963)", "pp. 393-447, 

^Robert M, Gagne, "The Analysis of Instructional Objectives 
for the Design of Instruction" (pp. 21-65), and James G, Holland, 
"Research on Programing Variables" (pp. 66-117), in Teaching Machines 
. and Programed Learning II , ed, by Robert Glaser (n,p, : Department of 

Audiovisual Instruction, National Education Association of . the United 
States, 1965). 

James Hartley, "Social Factors in Programmed Instruction: 

A Review," Programmed Learning , III, No, 1 (1966), 3 -16. 



dimension is considered in the teaching-jlearning process. Because 
of the importance of the social-emotional dimension in small group 
instruction, findings regarding affect have stimulated research on 

2 I 

small instructional groups* The present! study combined emphasis 
on affective components in small group learning with the conven- 
tionally individualized technique of compujter-assisted instruction. 
The computer, was introduced into the social-emotional dimension of 

i 

the snail problem-solving group. An experiment was conducted to 



determine whether the computer could supplj 
feedback within the small , adult, learning 
instructional processes and learning outcoir 

. Background to the £ 



inter-member affective 
group so as to enhance 
es, 

tudv 



Past research findings are encourclging for the further study 
of the affective feedback on groups. The literature indicates that 
affective feedback given to groups tends tp improve group functioning. 



Affective feedback, with certain qualifies! 
affective relationships within small grouj 
problem-solving processes , and to improves 



tions, leads to improved 

is, to improved small group 

•a 

l learning outcomes, 



^■John Withall and W. W, Lewis, "Social Interaction in the 
Classroom," in Handb oo k of Research on Tea ching, ed, by N, L, Gage 



(Chicago: Rand McNally & Co,, 1983 ), pp. 



683-714. 



^"Group Processes," in Encyclopedia of Educational Research , 
ed, by Robert J, Ebel (4th ed, , London: Collier-Macmillan , Ltd,, 

1969), PP. 551-59. | 

^Dorothy Stock, "A Survey of Research on T-Groups," in 
T-Group Theory & Laboratory Method , ed, by; Lei and A. Bradford, 

Jack R. Gibb, -and— Kenneth- D. Benner •'(New York John Wiley and Sons; 
Inc., 1964), pp. 395-441. • 
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In spite of encouraging results from studies of affective 
feedback to groups, an extensive search of the research literature 
uncovered no studies of feedback to small 'groups through the use of 
the computer. Studies of computer-assisted instruction (CAl) focus 
on content mastery through one-to-one communication between computer 
and student. In fact, CAI stresses individualization of learning by 
tailoring instruction to the unique response history of the pupil 
This orientation neglects the interpersonal dimension in learning 
and fails to consider affective responses of students as components 
in the learning process. 

While CAI has apparently not been attempted with small 
groups, programed instruction (Pi), the basic methodology under- 
lying CAI has been applied successfully in several group learning 

experiments. Group applications of PI have included feedback con- 
2 ’ 

siderations. If programed instruction including feedback has been 
shown to have certain benefits in group learning, it follows that 
programed instruction as part of computer-assisted instruction 
would be a logical direction for group research. Beneficial effects 
of affective feedback to groups bring further encouragement for a 
study of computer-assisted affective feedback to small problem- 
solving groups. 



^Patrick Suppes, "The Uses of Computers in Education," 
Scientific American . September, 1966 , pp. 207-08. 

^James Hartley, "Some Factors Affecting Student Performance 
in Programmed Learning," Programmed Learning and Educational. Technol- 
ogy . V, No-. 3r (1968 >, ppv 206-18 v- ” - 
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The Theoretical Framework 



The theory which is being tested in the present research is 
the feedback loop. The feedback loop involves examination of the 
effects of returning information to an ongoing system concerning that 
system's functioning. There are two central questions in this study 
related to the feedback loop in groups: What are the educational out- 

comes of supplying affective feedback to small problem-solving groups? 
and, How do these outcomes vary under conditions of computer-assisted 
and experimenter-assisted feedback? 

Feedback is conceptualized in a work-emotionality framework. 
Three integrated types of constructs are specified through use of this 
framework: communication variables,, group behavior variables, and 

individual behavior variables. While work-emotionality theory is not 
itself being tested, the theory does provide a useful operational 
framework for examining the feedback loop in relation to small 
problem-solving groups . 

The three types of constructs are operationalized through a 
paradigm of communication developed by Boyd, Through use of Boyd's, 
model, feedback is defined and supplied to small problem-solving 
group members. Individual and group educational outcomes are analyzed 
according to thirteen hypotheses. 

The Experiment 

Ninety-six students in a course in the School of Education 
were used as subjects for a study of computer-assisted affective 
feedback' to "small problem-solving" ‘groups J .'~ During the first class 
meeting of the semester, the subjects were randomly assigned into 



twelve groups of eight students. Groups of eight met weekly throughout 
the semester and worked on tasks dealing with the course subject matter® 
Small group instruments were administered during each small group meet- 
ing. These instruments were also employed during experimental sessions, 
thus making it possible to make extensive comparisons between pre- 
experimental , experimental intervention, and post-experimental meetings. 

During the semester, each group of eight was scheduled for an 
evening three-hour experimental session. A Q-sort was administered 
during the eighth week of class in preparation for this session. Dur- 
ing the experimental sessions, eight-man groups were divided randomly 
into a four-man experimental and a four-man control group. Paired 
groups of four were matched, in that each set had an identical history 
and phase development. 

The matched sets were divided into two arrangements. In one 
arrangement, one group of a matched set received computer-assisted 
feedback, while the other group received no feedback. In the other 
arrangement , one group received hand-calculated feedback, and the 
other group received no feedback. Thus two types of experimental 

t 

groups and two types of control groups were used in the research. 

One experimental group received affective feedback from computer type- 
writers. • A second experimental group received identical feedback com- 
piled by hand by an experimenter. One control group entered affective 
reactions into computer typewriters but received no feedback. A second 
control group wrote affective reactions on typed sheets by hand but 
received no feedback. Comparisons between machine-administered feed- 
back, hand-calculated feedback, and the two control conditions were 
made for eleven hypotheses. Three hypotheses compared feedback and 
no feedback subjects, - , 



The experimental session began with the administration of a 
semantic differential test. Immediately following the test, matched 
sets of four subjects received an incomplete case study. Each subject 
rank-ordered the given solutions, after which members interacted and 
determined a group rank-order solution. At the end of thirty minutes, 
all groups were stopped, and both the individual and group solutions 
were collected by the experimenter. 

Members of all groups then responded on four instruments 
which analyzed their immediately preceding group interaction. In all 
four types of experimental and control groups, each subject then 
expressed affective reactions to every other subject. Affective 
ratings were either entered into computer typewriters or written 
by hand onto pre-printed sheets. 

In one type of four-man experimental group, the computer 
tabulated the data and let everyone know by means of the typewriters 
how everyone else felt about his behavior. In the other type of 
experimental group, identical feedback information was supplied by 
an experimenter who analyzed and hand -tabulated ratings. Control 
groups performed the same rating procedures as experimental groups 
-- either on computer typewriters or by hand — but received no 
feedback. 

Both types of experimental groups then discussed the feed- 
back for ten minutes, Their directions were to use feedback 
information to improve group interaction on a second case study. 

After filling out all the instruments, control groups moved directly 
to the second case study. 



All groups of four, experimental and control, worked on a 
second similar case study for another thirty-minute period. Subjects 
arrived at individual, and then group , rank-order solutions. At the 
completion of the problem session, all group members again responded 
on four instruments analyzing their problem-solving session. All 
subjects once again expressed affective reactions to all other sub- 
jects, either through computer typewriters or on pre-printed sheets. 

No feedback was supplied to any group, A second semantic differential 
test completed the evening's activities. 

Groups of eight continued to meet throughout the remainder 
of the semester. During these meetings groups continued to fill out 
small group instruments used during experimental intervention. 

Outcomes from Hypotheses 

Eight test instruments were used in analyzing feedback effects 
Effects were investigated for four groupings of four-man groups: 
computer, assisted feedback groups, hand -calculated feedback groups, 
and their two corresponding no-feedback control conditions. Differ- 
ences were expected between the feedback and no -feedback conditions 
only® 

Hypotheses proposed fourteen outcomes from supplying affec- 
tive feedback to groups : 

Feedback given to all members of small problem-solving groups of adults 
concerning group members'' affective reactions to behavior during group 
problem-solving sessions will result in: 

, , , improved group decision-making- procedures in similar future 
group problem solving 



increased openness in expression of feelings by group members in 
similar future group problem solving 

improved feelings of cohesiveness for group members in similar 
future group problem solving 

perceptions by group members of more solutions to problems for 
similar future group problem-solving tasks 

less difficulty for group members ■with similar future problem- 
solving tasks 

increased cooperation among group members in reaching problem 
solutions in similar future group problem solving 

increased interest by group members in similar future problem- 
solving tasks 

improved group creativity when working on similar future problem- 
solving tasks 

an improved group product when working on similar future problem- 
solving tasks . 

improved utilisation of group resources by group members when 
working on similar future problem-solving tasks 

an increase in satisfaction among group members with the behavior 
of others in similar future group problem solving 

a change in the amount of activity by group members in direc- 
tions indicated by feedback reports of all group members 

positive change in the dimensions of the meaning of "small group 
experience" for group members 

a shift in basic assumption culture toward pairing in similar 
future group problem solving 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 
Theoretical Approaches to Group Study 
Introduction 

Communi cation, group, and individual variables were used in 
studying the effects of affective feedback on classroom groups. 

Several theorists have conceptualized these variables and have 
contributed to the current research. 

Theoretical Influences 

Field .Theory . 

T 1 

Kurt Lewin, as one of the founders of field theory, developed 
a theoretical system outlining individual variables and extending these 
variables into conceptions of group level functioning. 

Lewin used geometrial topology in describing the psychological 
world, or life space of individuals. Life space consisted of a series 
of multi-dimensional regions which were attractive — had positive 
valence — or were unattractive — had negative valence — for the 
individual^ Lewin pictured states of tension or psychological need 
in which individuals moved or locomoted within life space to satisfy 

^Kurt Lewin, Fi eld Theory in Social Science (New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 195T5V 



these needs. Movement tended toward goals and areas of positive 
valence, s.nd away from areas, of negative valence. 

Lewin adapted his individual variables directly to small 
group functioning. Groups were composed of members with a common 
or shared life space. Groups had purposes and goals and tended to 
move or locomote toward areas of positive valence and away from areas 
of negative valence in achieving goals. 

Lewin' s theoretical contributions of an emphasis on the 
perceptual-psychological field, an integration of individual and 
group levels in small group theorizing, and a stress on valence were 
influential in this research. 

Cognitive Consistency Theory 

In 1944 Heider,^* influenced by Lewin' s conception of conflict 
presented the basis for balance theory. The work of both Heider and 
Lewin evolved into what is currently known as cognitive consistency 
theory. 

Three major paradigms of cognitive consistency theory have 
been developed: the congruity model, represented by Osgood and 

Tannenbaum, the balance model, recently updated by Abelson and 
Rosenberg, and dissonance theory, as described in the work of 
Pestinger, 

•'•Fritz Heider, "Social Perception and Phenomenal Causality," 
Psychological Review , LI (1944) , 358-74, 

%toger Brovm, Social Psychology (New York: Free Press, I 965 ) 

PP» 549-609, 



These three paradigms make the common assumption that human 
beings abhor incongruity-imbalance-dissonance or what can generally be 
called inconsistency. Psychological disequilibrium brought about by 
inconsistency initiates change. Change is in the direction of psycho- 
logical equilibrium, restoration, or consistency. 

Cognitive consistency theorists provide theoretical and 
experimental evidence for the analysis of inconsistent experience. 

The work of these men has been taken into account in that in this 
experiment affective feedback provides each group member with aware- 
ness of the incongruity he arouses in the experience of others. 

Theory of Groups 

Among the most comprehensive and exhaustive analyses of 
small- group functioning is George Homans' theory of groups,'*' His 
conceptual framework integrates individual and group level variables 
and attempts to isolate affective components of behavior, 

Homans feels three elements describe individual human behavior 
Activities refer to the things people do to or with non-human objects 
or vrith other people vrhen their reaction or reciprocal behavior is 
ignored, such as driving a car or cutting someone's hair. Sentiments 
are feelings, attitudes, and beliefs which constitute the inner state 
of a person such as happiness, conservatism, or other subjective per- 
ceptions. Interaction is behavior directed toward another person when 

■^George C, Homans' theory was originally developed in his 
book The Human Group (New Yorks Harcourt, Brace, 1950 )» and later 
amplified in his work Social Behaviors ’ Its Elementary Forms (New 
Yorks Free Press of Glencoe, 1962), 



his reaction or reciprocal, behavior is taken into account, such as 
going somewhere with someone or teaching,. Homans postulates that 
interaction, sentiment, and activity are dynamically interrelated so 
that a change in one leads to a change in the others. 

He further identifies a social system as the state of 
relations among interaction, activity, and sentiment among a 
collection of two or more persons identifiable as a unity, or group, 

A social system has two components. The external component describes 
the relations among interaction, activity, and sentiment developing 
in the group from forces in the environment. The internal component 
describes relations among activity, interaction, and sentiment 
evolving spontaneously as a product of the unique qualities of the 
group members , 

Homans' comprehensive theory has integrated individual 
characteristics and group functioning and has included, with his 
concept of sentiment, an analysis of affective behavior. This study 
assumes such an integration of individual and group behavior, and 
places emphasis on affective variables. 

FIRO Theory 

William Schulz* theory of interpersonal functioning'*' deals 

in depth with emotional interaction patterns and their effect on 

group behavior. Individual emotional needs are integrated into a 
v 

theory of group activity, 

^•William C, Schutz, FIRO i A Three Dimensional Theory of 
Interpersonal Behavior (New Yorkj Holt Rinehart, 1958 ). 
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In his research, Schutz factor analyzed scores on seventy items 
descriptive of individual behavior in groups. Three factors emerged 
which he named inclusion, control, and affection, Schutz described 
these factors as individual interpersonal needs. He postulated that 
every individual, has the three interpersonal needs: inclusion, control, 

and affection. Individual uniqueness among these needs develops from 
early individual experience in interpersonal relations. 

Inclusion refers to satisfactory relations with people in 
regard to interaction and association. Control refers to satisfactory 
relations with regard to power and status. And affection refers to 
satisfactory relations with regard to love, Schutz feels that these 
three individual interpersonal needs constitute a set of areas 
sufficient for prediction and explanation of interpersonal phenomena, 

Schutz developed an instrument to measure people's orientation 
toward interpersonal activity. FIRO-B measures the behavior of a 
person toward others and the behaviors a person expects from others 
toward himself in the areas of inclusion, control, and affection, 

FIRO-B scores became a basis for prediction, 

• From analysis of individual interpersonal needs, Schutz 
developed conceptions of compatibility among group members. His 
experiments showed his predictions to be valid. Compatible groups 
were more productive, more cohesive, and showed increased desire for 
personal contact among group members than control groups. 

Schutz broadened his theory through identification of group 
level concepts/ He conceptualized roles, norms, sanctions, situational 
factors, and group phase development. 



PIRO theory provides an integrated approach to affective 



behavior, Schuts has successfully described affect in terms of the 
individual and has extended this analysis to group level variables. 
Such a perspective on affect is assumed in this research. 

Interaction Process Analysis 

The starting point of Robert Bales” research‘d derives from 
two major interrelated concepts! interaction and situation. Inter- 
action refers to human activity addressed to persons and things, and 
situation refers to the self, other individuals, and physical objects 
toward which human activity is addressed. Bales feels the observation 
of social interaction and its situation is a common starting ground 
for the social sciences. Bales research has focused on interaction 
within small problem-solving groups. 

In small groups, Bales sees interaction as being distributed 
over time and among individuals. Individual acts differ in the 
degree to which they emphasize cognitive (symbolic manipulation), 
affective (emotional and e\'aluative content), and conative (decisions 
about objects and attempts at withdrawal, adaption, change, or con- 
trol of the objects) aspects. 

From considerations of these problems of cognitive, affective, 
and conative orientation, Bales has developed a category system for 
analyzing group interaction. His system consists of twelve categories 

— six of which deal with social-emotional behaviors, and six which 
» 

^■Robert P, Bales, Interaction Process Analysis (Cambridge, 
Mass, s Addis on-Wes ley Press, Inc,, 1950)* 



deal with task behaviors. Bales divides group interaction into units. 

A unit is the smallest segment of verbal or nonverbal behavior which 
can be classified by the category system. He then classifies acts' 
within his exhaustive categories. 

Bales major contribution to this study has been his paradigm 
for a category system which classifies units of small group inter- 
action along social-emotional and task dimensions. Problems with 
Bales' classification arise, however, because his system codes a 
behavior as social-emotional or task, depending on which component 
predominates. The present research emphasizes both aspects for a 
unit of activity. 

Implications 

The feedback loop involves the effects of returning infor- 
mation to an ongoing system concerning that system’s functioning. 

In this research, a small group theoretical framework was needed 
through which small group functioning could be integrated with 
conceptions of the feedback loop. 

A series of theoretical developments, as outlined from the 
literature, have contributed toward the thinking in this study. From 
these developments, a small group theoretical framework was sought 
which could examine individual and group outcomes in light of affective 
information returned to a group concerning that group's functioning. 
While not itself tested, such a small group theoretical framework would 
permit an operational organization of past research findings and the 
variables in this study. This organization could help to clarify 
research on the feedback loop with small groups. 

.15 
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The Chosen Theoretical Framework 



Work-emotionality theory was chosen as a framework for 
examining the integration of small group variables with the feed- 
back loop. Work-emotionality theory, while not being tested 
itself, did provide a useful operational framework for examiing 
group functioning in relation to the feedback loop. 

The origins of work-emotionality theory are found in the 
pioneering work of W. R. Bion.^ Bion, an English psychiatrist, 
developed the original concepts while working with therapy groups 
at the Tavistock Clinic in England, He observed that patients 
interacted during therapy in accordance with specific patterns of 
behavior toward one another, as well as toward the therapist. The 
group was seen as dealing with two major factors of group life 
-- cognition and emotion. Behavior leading toward a cognitive 
task, or goal, was designated as work, Work^ was defined as 
• . the consciously determined, deliberative, reality-bound, 
goal seeking aspects . . of behavior. ^ The handling of 
problems of emotion was termed emotionality, 

R, Bion, Experiences in Groans (New York: Basic Books, 

Inc,, 196l), ~ 

^Technical terms are underlined when first defined and at 
other points where definitions are crucial for, full technical under- 
standing, 

^Dorothy Stock and Herbert A. Thelen, Emotional Dynamics 
and Group Culture (New York: New York University Press for National 

Training Laboratories,, 1953), p, 13* 
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Emotionality was defined as behavior which is ", , , non~purposive , 
•instinctual', and not under conscious control,"^ The predominant 
emotional state in the group was a combination of affective need and 
orientation toward the goal of work. Such a predominant emotional 
state within the group was referred to as the basic assumption 
culture of the group , 

Bion identified three cultures: dependency, pairing, and 

fight-flight. To Bion, cultures differed in emotionality orientation 
only, Ke did not distinguish between levels of work. In a work- 
dependency culture, a group was looking for direction and support 
from a source outside itself. For example, support could be expected 
from an authoritarian teacher, or a group leader. In a work-pairing 
culture, the group was functioning so that its strength arose through 
close relationships among the membership. In a fight-flight culture, 
the group was either attacking an object of concern, or withdrawing 
from it. For example, members could attack a leader verbally, or 

withdraw from his direction by lapsing into silence, 

2 

Herbert A. Thelen incorporated Bion's basic concepts into 
his research at the University of Chicago Human Dynamics Laboratory 



1 Ibid. 

^The primary sources of Thelen' s contribution to work- 
emotionality theory are: "Emotionality and Work in Groups," in 

The State of the Social/ Sciences , ed, by Leonard D, White (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1959) > "Work Emotionality Theory of 
the Group as an Organism," in Psychology: A Study of a Science , 

ed, by Sigmund Koch (Hew York: KcGraw-Hill, Ir>c., 1959) » and, Stock 
and Thelen, Emotional Dynamics and .Group Culture , 



and integrated Bion's ideas into an educational context, Thelen's 
major contribution has been to further refine Bion's theory, 

Thelen and his associates divided Bion's unitary conception 
of work into four distinct levels : 

1 - level work is personally need-oriented and unrelated 

to the group work 

2 - level work is maintaining or routine in character. 

It may involve attempting to define a task, searching 
for methodology, clarifying already established plans, 
and the like 

3 ” level work is group-focused work that introduces some 

new ingredient; active problem solving 

4 - level work is highly creative, insightful, and inte- 

grative, It often interprets what has been going on 
in the group and brings, together in a meaningful way 
a series of experiences 

They also identified five types of emotionality. They 
separated fight from flight and added counter-dependency, Only four 
of these emotionalities — fight, flight, pairing, and dependency — 
were treated in any detail in their work. Counter-pairing, refined by 
Boyd and his colleagues at the University of Wisconsin, did not appear 
in the work of Thelen.^ There have thus been identified six types of 
emotionality: 

Fight - expressions of hostility and aggression 

Flight - expressions of avoidance of the problem or 
withdrawal from participation 

Pairing - expressions of warmth, intimacy, and 
supportiveness 

Dependency - expressions of reliance on some person or 
thing external to the membership 



^"Stock and Thelen, p, 193* More detailed descriptions of work 
levels are found in Appendix A. 

^Eugene R. Watson, "The Dynamics of Expectations and Adaption 
to Adult Learning Group Cultures" (unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin, 1963 ), p. 28. 
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Counter-dependency - expressions of concern over threat to 
personal autonomy resulting from reliance upon one of 
a group of individuals for direction, upon subject 
matter, or upon a rigid methodology 
Counter-pairing - expressions which indicate there is a 

desire for formality, detachment, or simply a rejection 
of any pairing or friendliness with others 1 

The Thelen team developed operational methods for analyzing 

work and emotionality behaviors in terms of individuals and groups# 

They also conducted extensive research into work-emotionality 

behavior in small problem-solving classroom groups. 

In addition, Thelen further refined Bion's conception of group 

p 

culture . He stressed "group-as-a-whole validity," in which the group 
itself could be described as having characteristics distinct from 
analysis of individual group members. The predominant work-emotionality 
behavior found in a group at a point in time was called, by Thelen, the 
basic assumption culture of the group. The basic assumption culture 
represented a social system which provided orderliness and stability 
within the group. The major work-emotionality modality (group basic 
assumption culture) which the group assumed provided a constancy of 
expectation, so that individuals could predict the consequences of 
their behavior. The group culture shifted over time as different work- 
emotionality behaviors became the major concern of the group. 

The relationship between the individual and the group culture 
is described by Thelen when he saysi 

^Ibid. More detailed descriptions of emotionalities are found 
in Appendix A. 

^Stock and Thelen, p, 9» 
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The characteristics of + he group then — the group factors — 
emerge from the patterning of the interactions in which each 
person engages; at the same time, this emergent group effects 
the interactions in which each person engages. Thus, the 
persons construct the group at the same time the group 
exercises control over the behaviors out of which it is 
constructed. The group is a system of part-whole relation- 
ships. The parts are the tendencies inhering in the 
individuals; and the whole is the social system they create 
through the expression and exercise of these tendencies,^ 

Boyd's position^ is that there exists a polarity continuum for 

the emotionalities fight, pairing, and dependency. The polarity of 

fight is flight. Watson stressed counter-dependency as the polarity 

of dependency, and counter-pairing as the polarity of pairing. 

Boyd-^ further stressed the idea that work and emotionality 

behaviors are inseparable. Reality bound goal seeking behavior and 

instinctual non-purposive behavior are in constant dynamic interaction 

during group activity. All group activity has components of both. 

Thus work-emotionality theory allowed all group behavior to be defined 

by a matrix of twenty-four behavior types. Group interaction can 

always be conceptualized as a combination of one of the four levels 

of work and one of the six types of emotionality. One of these com- 

binations will predominate in group functioning. Group culture can 

thus be any one of twenty-four distinct work and emotionality behavior 



types,, 



• 1 Ibid. 

^Robert D. Boyd.,, "An Interaction Model Applied to Supervision" 
(paper presented at the meeting of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Denver, Colorado, April 23» 1966), p, 28, 

3lbid.y p. 11. ” 
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Slater^ suggests a developmental view of basic assumption 
cultures within groups. To Slater, the work- emotionality basic 
assumption cultures are mechanisms which ail serve the same purpose. 
Cultures are attempts to maintain a balance between individual and 
group identity. As there is increasing consciousness of, and involve- 
ment in, the situation by members, different basic assumption cultures 
tend’ to predominate within the group. Increasing awareness of 
individual identity, group identity, and group separateness by 
members leads to evolution of the group from fight-flight, through 
dependency, and into pairing cultures. 

Thelen describes complications of the Slater viewpoint when 

he says: 



In general, we do not expect the particular sequence of 
work-emotionality cultures to be constant from group to 
group, but to depend on such factors as the particular 
valency characteristics of the members, 
personal needs and leadership approach, 
to which the group is subject, ^ 



the leader's 
and task demands 



Slater's viewpoint of cultural development is assumed and 



tested in this research with Thelen 's reservations in mind. 

Individual behavior is conceptualized in work-emotionality 
theory through the idea of valency, Eion first identified valencies 



as describing the relationships between the individual and the group 
culture. For Bion valency was ", , , a capactiy for instantaneous 
and involuntary combination of one individual with another for sharing 



1966 ). 



■^Philip E. Slater, Microcosm (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 

%tock and Thelen, p, 190, 
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and acting on a basic assumption Valency was a property of the 

individuals personality which accounted for his participation in 

group life. To Bion it had two aspects. "Expressive behavior" referred 

to " . o . the kind of emotional disposition the individual was most 

likely to express behaviorally in the group" and "combining with 

others" dealt with the "... capacity of individuals to support or 

co-operate with others in developing, maintaining, or moving away 

2 

from the various work-emotionality cultures.' 

Thelen^ discussed valency as an individual personality 
characteristic which explained the group relevant aspects of 
personality. Valency is defined as the pattern of internal pre- 
dispositions to act in groups » which form a coherent system within 
personality, and determine how a person will respond and contribute 
in small group interaction. 

In his research Thelen dissected valency and found that: 

. , . valency — as an organized set of emotional 
predispositions residing in the individual — can 
profitably be differentiated into three related 
but distinguishable elements: area of concern, 

culture preference, and affective approach, ^ 

By area of concern Thelen means "... an affect laden problem, that, 

on some internal, possibly unconscious level is felt to be significant 

^Bion, p, I53, 

^Stock and Thelen, p, 15. 

3lbid . , pp. 19-64, 225-28. 
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by the individual and mobilizes his psychic energies, 
concerns of personality provide a general level of motivation for the 
individual in a variety of group situations. Culture prefer ence 
referred to the group behavior patterns, or basic assumption cultures, 
which were preferred by the. individual. Individuals have definite 
preferences for behaviors they want to see in groups. Affective 
approach described the " . . . ways in which the individual responds 
expressively to the various group cultures, that is: the waj's in 
which he behaves and does not behave. People react to various 
group behavior patterns in a systemic fashion. The dynamic pattern 
of these three aspects of valency determines how a person will 
behave in groups. * 

Thus work-emotionality behaviors, basic assumption cultures, 
and valency are the basic components of work-emotionality theory. 

Two of the three areas of individual valency — culture preference 
and affective approach — are particularly relevant to this research. 

Model of Classroom Communication 

In addition to basic theory, a model was needed which related 
feedback in a work-emotionality framework to educational outcomes in 
the classroom, Boyd's three channel model of communication3 allows 

3 Tbid. 

^Ibid . , p. 24. 

3The original explanation of the communication model is found 
in Boyd, "An Interaction Model Applied to Supervision." It is more 
recently developed in Boyd, "Interaction: A Three Channel Model," 
University of Wisconsin, 1969 . (Mimeographed.) 



application of feedback, in work-emotionality terms, to measures of 
classroom activity* It was through Boyd's model that theoretical 
considerations were connected with observed classroom behavior. 
Boyd's model applied to classroom small group activity provided 
research data for testing* 

Boyd has identified, three distinct channels of communication 

which occur simultaneously in the classroom* The three channels are 

motivation, delivery style, and information. 

Traditionally the channel of information is considered the 

forcal element for learning. Information is "what is being talked 

about" in the classroom. Examples would include discussion of 

assigned curriculum content such as history or geography, or 

discussion of personal feelings such as; "I am excited by this 

idea," or "Today's class is boring," Another example would be 

discussion of the processes for learning such ass "Shall we have 

a group discussion?" or "How shall we be tested on this material?” 

Information is the subject matter of class discussion, 

A second channel of classroom communication is on the 

motivational channel. Communication of motivation refers to the 

expression of the basic concerns of personality, Boyd describes 

the communication of basic concerns when he says? 

As one listens to (and watches) a person talking to you, 
you begin to perceive certain concerns he is expressing. 
The concerns may appear in the surface flow of his con- 
versation or discussion. They may appear just as 
frequently in less open vision, coming to the surface 
with this word or that gesture* Your acquaintance may 
be telling you about his work-a-day experiences and 
running through his accounts are consistent threads of 
perceived mistrust of his fellow workers* Such concerns 
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